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Green Room Gossip. 





Lota Montes 1x Trovupte.—The summary of news, written in 
French in the New York Herald for Europe of the 20th ult., contains 
a statement respecting Lola Montes, of which the following is a trans- 
lation: —“ Lola Montes, having returned to New Orleans, has been 
arrested at the instance of Mr George R. Rowe, employe at the Theatre 
of Varieties. Mr Rowe charges her with having assailed him in the 
theatre, in company with Mr 5. H. Henning. Mr Rowe declares this 
upon oath; and the affair was to have been examined on the 4th inst. 
On her part, Lola Montes has made an affidavit, accusing Mr Rowe 
of having, in January Jast, put his hands upon her in a more than in- 
delicate manner, and to have accompanied these daring gestures with 
insulting language.”” No mention is made of this in any of the Eng- 
lish part of the Herald. 

New York, April 18.—Theatricals and other amusements are in 
a prosperous condition in this city, although there is but little worth 
mentioning in the way of novelty. Mr Edwin Forrest is still an at- 
tractive star at the Broadway Theatre, and this evening plays Pierre ; 
Mr Conway and Madame Ponisi being the Jaffier and Belvidera. 
The Italian Company at Niblo’s Gardens are drawing great houses, 
Alboni being their star. The New Yorkers are completely ravin with 
her Amina, which she repeats to-night ; Signors Salvi and Rosi are 
the Elvino and Rodolpho. This evening, at Burton’s, James W. 
Wallack, jun., makes his first appearance in the new play of Cwilisa- 
tion, playing Hercule, the Huron. Something new is sadly wanted at 
Wallack’s. Again and again comes Douglas Jerrold’s eomedy of 
Time Works Wonders, with Messrs Mason, Blake, Lester, Walcot, 
Brougham, and Miss Laura Keene in the cast. Mr J. R. Scott 
closed a successtul engagement at the new St Charles Theatre on 
Friday, with a benefit, when he played Rolla. He is announced to 
open to-night at the Arch Street, Philadelphia. Mr C. Burke, Mr 
Eddy, and Mrs Parker, in a variety of pieces, have been the attraction 
of the past week, and will remain so at the Bowery. All the other 
minor places of amusement are doing well, most especially Owen's 
Alpine Rambles, which is the Ascent of Mont Blanc, exhibited after 
the same style as Albert Smith. Franconi the equestrian, and his 
troupe, have just arrived in this city by the Washington from Bremen. 
in the provinces there is no lack of novelty and talent. Madame Son- 
tag announced her last appearance in Philadelphia for Saturday the 
16th, and is to open at the Howard Athenzeum, Boston, to-morrow. 
Miss Catherine Hayes is giving her final concerts in San Francisco, 
California: and Mr Hanser, the great violinist, is drawing immense 
crowds at Sacramento. They are to be succeeded, it is said, by Lola 
Montes, at the head of a ballet troupe, who are reported to be en route. 
Ole Bull, the violinist, gave a concert at Nashville, Tennesse, on the 
7th; and Madame Anna Bishop also gave one at Raleigh, N.C., on the 

2th. Mrs Sinclair (Mrs E. Forrest) has left New Orleans for Cali- 
fornia, where she proposes staying for four or five months. 
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THE ANCIENT DRAMA, 
(Concluded from page 130.) 


The Coventry mysteries now claim our attention, which were even 
more celebrated than those of Chester. They were generally repre- 
sented on the Festival of Corpus Christi; and we find Heywood put- 
ting the following passage into the mouth of the Pardoner in his inter- 
lude of the Four P’s, :— 


* For as good hap would have it chaunce 
This devil and | were of olde acquaintance ; 
For oft in the play of Corpus Christi, 

He hath played the Devil at Coventrie. 


The Coventrie mysteries were written about the year 1416. They 
are founded on some of the historical passages of the Old and New 
Testaments, and on the apocryphal New Testament, viz. the Pseudo- 
Evangelium, or the fabulous gospel ascribed to Nicodemus, a book, 
which, together with the numerous apocryphal narratives, containing 
infinite innovations of the evangelical history, forged at Constantinople 
by the early writers of the Greek Church, gave birth to an endless 
variety of legends, concerning the life of Christ and his apostles ; 
and which, in the barbarous ages, was better esteemed than the 
genuine gospel, on account of its improbabilities and absurdities.” In 
the version of these stories contained in the mysteries, all the impro- 
babilities and absurdities of the original are retained, and frequently 
greatly magnified. Perhaps the reader may not be displeased with 
the following extract from Dugdale’s History of Warwickshire relative 
to these exhibitions. 

“ Before ye suppression of the monasteries, this cittye was very 
famous for the pageants that were played therein upon Corpus Christi 
day. These pageants were acted wth mighty state and reverence by 
the fryers of this house, and conteyned the story of the new Testa- 
ment, wch was composed into old English rime. The theatres for the 
severall scenes were very large and high; and being placed upon 
wheeles, were drawn to all the eminent places of the cittye for ye 
better advantage of the spectators. In that incomparable library, be- 
longing to Sir Thomas Cotton, there is yet one of the bookes weh per- 
teyneth to this pageant, entitled Ludus Corpori Christi, or Ludus Co- 
ventriz. | myselfe have spoke wth some olde people who had in 
their younger yeares bin eye-witnesses of these pageants soe acted, 
from whom | have bin told that the confluence of people from farre 
and neare to see that shew was extraordinary great, and yielded noe 
small advantage to this cittye.”’ 
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The “ theatres” mentioned by Dugdale were high scaffolds with 
two rooms, a higher and a lower, constructed upon four or six wheels. 
The performers dressed in the lower room and performed in the upper 
one, which was open to the top. The floor was strewed with rushes, 
and cloths were hung round the lower room to conceal the performers 
from the view of the public till they were properly equipped. These 
vehicles were sometimes very handsomely ornamented ; and there is 
reason to believe that the subject of the performance was sometimes 
painted, or worked in tapestry, upon the cloths outside. 

As ii Chester, the Coventry mysteries were performed by different 
companies, or guilds, who vied with each other in the splendour and 
magnificence of their different ertertainments. The shireman and 
jaylors represented the birth of Christ, the offering of the Magi, the 
flight into Egypt, and the murder of the innocents. The following 
extracts will be a sufficient specimen of this drama.* 

Joseph having discovered that the Virgin is as “ women wish to be 
who love their lords,” taxes her with inconstancy, and the following 
dialogue ensues. Mary atlirms that she has seen no one but the hea- 
venly messenger. 

* Josorr.—Sey not soo, womon, for schamley be, 

Ye be with chyld, soo wondurs grett, 

Ye nede no more th’r of to tret 

Agense all right ; 

For sothe thys chyld, dame, ys not myne ; 
Alas ! that eyv’ with myne yne, 

I suld see this syght. 

Tell me, womon, whose ys this chylde ? 

“ Mare.—None but yours, husebond soo myld, 
And that schall be seyne. 

“ Josorr.—But mine, alas! alas ! why sey ye soo ; 
Wele away, womon ; now may | goo 
Begyld, as many a mother ys. 

“* Mare —Na, truly sir, ve be not begylde, 

Nor yet with spott of syn I am no defylde ; 
Trust yt well husebonde. 

* losorr.—Husebond ! in feythe, and that acolde ! 
A weylle away, losoff? as thou ar’ olde, 
Lyke a fole, now may I stand and truse. 

“ But in feyth, Mare, th’u art in syn, 
Soo moche ase | hase cheyrischyd the dame, and all thei kyn, 
Behind my bake to s’ve me thus. 
All olde men insampul] take be me, 
How I am begyld, here may you see, 
To wed so yong a chyld. 
Now farewell, Mare, | leyve the here alone, 
Worth the dam and thy warkis ychonne ; 


* This drama hath been printed from a MS. which bears the follow- 
ing inscription :—“ Thys matter newly corrected be Robert Croo, the 
xiiijth day of Marche, fenysschid in the yere of oure Lord God 
meccee & xxxtiis.” 
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ior i woll hoo more begylid Lb 
Now of this ded | am soo dull, 
And off my lyf | am so fuil, no farthur ma T goo.” 


GC, ivr irynd hor .vve. 


\n angel is introduced, who quiets the natural suspicions of Joseph, 
end tells him that Mary * hath conse) ved, Wilionut any trayne, the 
beveonde p son in the trenete.” 

The following songs were sung in this pageant; the first and last 
by the shepherds, the second by the women. 


SONG I. 
“ As I out rode this enderes nicht 
Of thre ioli sheppardes I saw a sight, 
And all a bowte there fold a star shone bright, 
They sang terli terlow : 
So mereli the sheppards ther pipes cau blow.” 


Sono Il. 


* Lully lulla thw littell tine’ child 
By by lulla luilay thw littell tyne’ child. 
by by lutiy luilay. 
+e 


0 sisters too how may we do 
tor to preserve this day 

This pore vongling for whom we do singe 
By by lully lullay. 


. 
. 


Herod the king in his raging 
Chargid he hath this day 

His men of might in his owne sight 
All yonge children to slay. 


. 
o-~ 


That woe is me pore child for thee 
And ever morne and say, 

For the’ parting nether say nor singe 
By by lully lullay.” 


Sona IIT. 


‘ Doune from heaven. from heaven so hie, 


©. 
© 


Of angeles ther came a great compinic, 
Wt mirihe and joy. and great solemuitye, 
The’ sahy terly terlow, 


So mereli the sheppardes ther pipes can blow.”’ 


| iniglit multiply these extracts ad infixi/um; but as they would con- 
tribute little to the edification of my readers, | shall only select one 
other passage. it is an address with which the pageant of “ 7ie Visit 
of Mary tu Elizabeth” concludes ; and as Mr Hone remarks, in his 
“* Ancient Mysteries,” page 5/, “as a specimen of the languase held 
by the performers to their audience is curious. 
one, there is a pretty clear intimation that the ¢ 
was according to the liberality of the pay. 


In the last verse but 
7 


oodness of the playing 


* A voyd sers ! and lete my lord the busciio 


Pp cone, 
\nd sit in the courte, the lawes for to duo : 
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Aud | schal gou in ther’ place, them for tou so mowne, 
The that ben in my book, the court ye must com too. 


“ | warne you her’, all a boute, 
That I somown you, all the rowte, 
Look ye fayle, for no dowte, 

At the court to "per. 


- 
a 


Both John Jurdon, and Geoffrey Gyle, 

Malkin Mylkedote, and fair Mabyle, 

Stevyn Sturdy, and Jak at the Style, 
And Laweyr Sadeler. 


a 
a 


Thom Tynker, and Betsys belle, 
Peyrs Potter and whatt at the well, 
Symme Smalfeyth, and Kate Kelle, 

And Bertelmew the becher. 


* 
a 


hKeytt Cakeler, and Colett Crane, 
Gill Fetigse, and fayr Jane, 
Powle Pewter, and P’nel Prane, 
And Phelypp the good fleccher. 


al 
* 


Coke Crane, and Davy Dry-dust, 
Lucy Lyer, and Letyce Lytty]-trust, 
Miles the Miller, and Colle Croke-crust, 
joth Bette the baker, and Robin Rede. 


* 
* 


\nd loke ye rynge wele in your purs, 
lor ellys your cawse may spede the wars, 
llow that ye slynge goddys curs, 


Evy’ at my’ hede. 


La 
. 


Both Bontyng the brewster, and Sabyly Slynge, 
Megge Merywedyr, and Sabyn Sprynge, 
Tyffany Twynkeler, ffayle for no thinge, 

ffast w’ a way, 
The court schal be this day.”’ 


The language of these mysteries does not rise above the specimens 
| have quoted ; and it isa sufficient proof of the early period at which 
they were written, and of the rudeness of the times. They were gene- 
rally written by “learned clerks,’ who, however, do not appear to 
have been gifted with much poetic inspiration, nor did they suffer 
their ideas to wander far beyond the originals on which they grounded 
their story. When they did, it was only to mar the beautiful simpli- 
city of the original scriptures, and to go even beyond the inconsisten- 
cies of the spurious ones. 

As curiosities in the present day, | subjoin a list of the characters 
in the Smiths’ Pageant, with the machinery used in the representation, 
and the dresses of the dramatis persona. 
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Characters tn the Smiths’ Pageant, 


God (sometimes Jesus). Peter and Malchus. 
Cayphas. Anna (sometimes Annas). 
Heroude. Pilate. 


Pilate’s wife [peula, i. e. Procula]. _Pilate’s son. 
The Beadle (sometimes the Porter). Two Knights. 
The Devil. Four Tormentors. 
Judas. Two Princes | Anne 1490 only}. 
Machinery, ec. 
The Cross, with a rope to draw it Fanes to the Pageant. 
up, and a curtain hanging before it. Mending of Imagery (oceurs 


1469). 
Gilding the Pillar and the Cross. A Standard of red buckram. 
‘Two pair of Gallows. Two red Pensils of Cloth, paint- 
Four Seourges and a Pillar Seaf- ed, and silk fringe. 
fold. lron to hold up the streamer. 


Dresses, &c. 

Four gowns and four hoods for the tormentors (these are afterwards 
described as jackets of black buckrum, with nails and dice upon them), 
and other gowns with Damask flowers and also two jackets, partly red 
and black. 

Two Mitres (for Caiphas and Annas). 


A Rochet fur one of the Bishops. Searlet Hoods and a Tabard. 

God’s Coat of White Leather (six Hats aud Caps, Straw Hats. 
skins). Cheverel (chevelure, peruke) 

A Staff for the Demon. for God. 

‘T'wo Spears. Three Cheverels and a Beard. 

Gloves (twelve pair at once). Two Cheverals gilt, for Jesus 

Herod’s Crest [helmet?] of Lron. and Peter. 

Faulchion for Herod (gilt). A new Sudere (Veronica) to 

Searlet gown. God vijd. 

Maces. A Seldall, (settle or seat) for 

Girdle for God. God xijd. 

Sceptres for Herod and his Son. Pole-axe for Pilate’s Son. 


The dresses in which the Deity was decorated in some of the MS. 
records of the corporation, with the prices. 
1451. Item paid for vj skinnys of white leder to God’s Gar- 


ment, - - - . XVilj)- 
Item payed for"making of the same garment, - xd. 

1553. Item payed for v schepskins for God’s coat and for 
making, - - - - - iils. 


1498. Item paid for mendyng a cheveral for God, and for 

sowying of God’s kote of leddur, and for making of 

the hands to the same kote. . xlijd. 
1490. Item a cheveral gyld for The * 


* This cheveral, or false hair (peruke) in 1490, described to have 
been gilt, is consistent with the fashion of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
Elizabeth, who are reported to have worn, occasionally, fine gold dust 
in their hair; this was, probably, some cheap lacker in imitation of 
the haut ton practice. 
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1565. Pd for payntyng and gylding (inter ate) God's cote. 


Pd for a gyrdyll for God, . iijd. 
1501. Item pd for new sudure for God, - vijd 
1560. Item for a selldall for God, . - : xijd. 


The devil was a very favourite character in these mysteries. The 
following is the amount of his habiliments :— 


1451. Item payd for the Demon’s geomet maky ng and the 
stof, - - vs. uijd. ob. 


Item payd for collyrying of the same garment, = - viijd. 
1477. Item for mendyng the Demon’s garment (inter alia) 

Item for newe ledder to the same garment . x xijd. 
1494. Item paid to Wattis for dressing of the devil’s hede, viijd. 


1490. Item the dwyl’s hede (repaired) — - - 
1498. Item paid for paynting of the Demone’s hede (sater alia) 
1567. Item payd for a stafe for the demon, iijd 


Ilere leave we the Coventrie seebates 





Edinburah Amusements. 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Mr Phelps closed his engagement here on Monday evening, on 
which occasion—being for his benefit—the house was respectably 
filled. His personations were Justice Shallow, King Henry the Fourth, 
and Sir Pertinar Macsycophant. Ue was repeatedly and highly ap- 
plauded, although his faults, in speech and style, which we formerly 
pointed out, mar considerably the effect of his acting. 

Mr Davenport re-appeared on Tuesday evening in “ The Corsican 
Brothers,” one of the most effective productions of the modern drama. 
His reception was most enthusiastic. The Leclerq family are still at 
the Adelphi, fulfilling a brief engagement. The Courant, in noticing 
them, says,—* The family group consist of Miss Louise, a lively and 
fascinating danseuse, whose aerial flights and rapid execution are alike 
remarkable; Mr Charles, who combines great agility with a consider- 
able degree of comic power; and Master Arthur, a light and nimble 
dancer; with Mon. and Madame Leclergq, whose performances are 
also received with applause. Several ballets have been produced 
during their stay, including a Scotch ballet romance representing the 
rites and revels of “ Hallowe’en.”’ 


PERFORMANCES OF THE WEEKR. 


Friday, 6th inst—The City Madam—Nyimphs and Satyrs—The Miller 
and his Men. 

Saturday, 7th ing—Henry 1V.—Nymphs and Satyrs—The Forty 
Thieves. 

Monday, 9th inst.—Falstaff Raising his Recruits! and the Death of 
King Henry 1V.—Nymphs and Satyrs—Man of the World. 
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Tuesday, 10th inst.— The Bride of Lammermoor—tHallowe’en, or the 
Deil o’ Cove Colean!—Jack Robinson and his Monkey. 

Wednesday, \ 1th inst.—The Corsican Brothers—Haliowe’en—Cramond 
Brig. 

Thursday, 12th inst.—The Corsican Brothers—Hallowe’en—Catherine 
and Petruchio. 


MEMOIR OF iHE CELEBRATED MRS JORDAN. 
(Concluded from page \34.) 


She appeared at Leeds on the llth of July 1782 as Calista; and, 
after the play, she came forward, in a frock and a mob-cap, to sing a 
song called “ ‘The Greenwood Laddie.” She played and sung so ad- 
mirably, that she perfectly enraptured the audience, and was imme 
diately engaged at a respectable salary. She had at first been an- 
nounced in the bills as a Miss Bland, but this, by her mother’s 
was changed to Miss Frances. 

From Leeds, she proceeded with the company to York, where they 
remained during the race week ; and on their return to Leeds, the 
name of Miss Frances, for pregnant reasons, gave way to that of Mrs 
Jordan. On the 18th of October 1752, when at Sheffie!d, she narrowly 
escaped being carried off the scene of life by an accident. in an 
opera, called The Fair American, while she was performing with 
Knight, the then Liverpool manager, a heavy scene, such as | 


Is crene- 


Diit’. 


rally called a curtain scene, with a roller of immense weight, gave way, 
and feil :om the ceiling close to their feet. Had it struck either of 
them on the head, it must have caused immediate death. 

During her siay in the York company, though she acquired consid- 
erable fame at the several towns in the circuit, Doncaster, Hull, Shef- 
field, Leeds, &c., she of course paid the tax always attendant upon 
celebrity, and was compelled to endure the attacks of envy and sean- 
dal, which, in 2 few instances, succeeded in raising a partial feeling of 
hostility towards Ler among the audiences ; but the triumphs of her 
opponents were of short duration. At one period, however, indolence 
appeared likely to prove more fatal to her reputation than the most 
inveterate efforts of her enemies ; and so much had her carelessness 
damped the admiration of the amateurs, that her last benefit at Leeds, 
in July 1/85, was very thinly attended. It is somewhat remarkable 
that, during her stay in Yorkshire, Mrs Jordan scarcely made any 
attempts in that line of characters, the hoydens and romps, her per- 
formance of which, in London, chiefly established her reputation 
Her principal parts were such as Zara, Jane Shore, Indiana, Calista, 
William (2osina), Patrick (Poor Soldier), Lady Bell, Lady Teazle, &e. 
She owed her engagement at Drury-lane to the favourable report of 
Gentleman Smith, who, having seen her perform, wrote so warmly in 
her praise to the managers, that they immediately tendered her an 
engagement. She accordingly prepared to visit London, though, it 
may be presumed, without looking forward to great success ; and 
Tate Wilkinson records that Mrs Siddons, being present one evening 
when she was playing Patrick at Leeds, in the autumn of 1785, 





ee 
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“seemed to think that she had better remain where she was than ven- 
ture on the London boards.” Her last performance in the York com. 
pany was in the character of Patrick, at Wakefield, on the 9th of Sep- 
tember 1785. 

On the 1&th of October following, she appeared at Drury-lane, as 
Peggy in The Country Girl; and, perhaps, no subsequent debut, ex- 
cept that of the Young Roscius, has excited so great a sensation in the 
dramatic world. Her salary was immediately doubled, and after- 
wards trebled, and for many years was the highest ever paid at Drury- 
lane. Indeed, at one time, she received £50 a-week. Inthe summer 
of 1786, she played one night at Leeds, on her way to Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and one or two nights on her way home. She also performed 
at York in 1791. 

At this period Mrs Jordan was living with Mr Ford, son of Sir 
Richard Ford, chief magistrate of Bow-street, to whom she had 
borne several children, having been everywhere introduced into so- 
ciety as his wife. 

While following her engagement at Drury-lane Theatre, during the 
winter of 1791, Mrs Jordan attracted universal attention in personify- 
ing the character of Little Pickle in The Spoiled Child, in the course 
of which she used to sing, with an archness never to be forgotten, the 
ballad commencing with the line, 


“Tam a brisk and sprightly lad,” 


in which song, it is said, she so fascinated the Duke of Clarence, that 
he shortly after made proposals to Mrs Jordan, offering a settlement 
of one thousand pounds a- year in the event of her quitting Mr Ford 
and throwing herself under his protection. Having for such a length 
of time lived as the lawful wife of Mr Ford, Mrs Jordan could not be 
prevailed on to embrace the offer made her, until, by the advice of 
friends, she was led to reflect, that Mr Ford having uniformly evaded 
the promises of marriage solemnly made in the first instance, she, in 
the event of his death or desertion, having no legal demand upon him, 
would be left to support his offspring, without any claim save that 
which his liberality might think fit to bestow. Thus circumstanced, 
the proposal of Mrs Jordan was to the following effect : that, having 
so many years lived with him in the character of wife, without re- 
proach, she conceived herself entitled to his hand ; and that, in case 
of refusal, for the benefit of his offspring (the fruits of her intercourse 
with him), she conceived herself at liberty to accept the proposal and 
settlement tendered by her new admirer. Mr Ford refused to com- 
ply with the above proposal, and the result was the immediate sepa- 
ration of Mrs Jordan from Mr Ford, and her becoming the partner 
of his Royal Higliness. 

On the conflagration of Drury-lane Theatre in 1509, it was stated 
that she sustained a considerable loss in clothes and jewels ; and trom 
that period the decline of her fortunes may be dated. She !eft the 
company upon their proceeding to the Lyceum, and, we believe, per- 
formed at several provincia! theatres till 1811, when she appeared at 
Covent Garden on the 2d of July in the Widow Cheerly, and played 
there for ten nights during the remainder of the season. In 1813 she 
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entered into a regular engagement, for two years, with the Covent 
Garden managers, and commenced on the 10th of February as Viel- 
ante in The Wonder. Upon this occasion a most brutal and disgust- 
ing attack upon her private and public character appeared in one of 
the daily papers, which excited the just animadversion of a contem- 
porary. ‘To the editor of the latter Mrs Jordan addressed the follow- 
ing letter :— 

* Sin,—Though | did not see the morning print that contained the 
paragraph alluded to in your liberal and respectable paper of yester- 
day, yet | was not long left in ignorance of the abuse it poured out 
against me. This | could silently have submitted to; but | was by 
no means aware that the writer of it had taken that opportunity of 
throwing out insinuations which he thought might be injurious to a no 
less honourable than illustrious personage. 

** In the love of truth, and in justice to his Royal Highness, | think 
it my duty thus publicly and unequivocally, to declare that his liberality 
to me has been noble and generous in the highest degree; but, not having 
it in his power to extend his bounty beyond the term of his own exist- 
ence, he has, with his accustomed goodness and consideration, allowed 
me to endeavour to make that provision for myself, which an event, 
that better feelings than those of interest make me hope | shall never 
live to see, would entirely deprive me of. This, then, sir, is my mo- 
tive for returning to my profession. 1 am too happy in having reason 
to believe that under these circumstances i shall not offend the public 
at large by seeking their support and protection. And while I feel 
that | possess those, | shall patiently submit to that species of unmanly 
persecution which a female so peculiarly situated must always be sub- 
ject to. Ever ready to acknowledge my deficiencies in every respect, 
{ trust | may add that | shall never be found wanting in candour and 
gratitude, nor forgetful of the veneration that every individual should 
feel for the good opinion of the public.—I remain, Sir, your much 
obliged humble servant, 

D. Jorpan.” 

A general feeling of indignation was manifested against the writer 
of the article above noticed; and it was on all hands acknowledged 
that, whatever might have been Mrs Jordan’s errors, nothing could 
palliate so dastardly an attack upon her; an attack as unprovoked as 
unmanly; and which could be accounted for only by supposing that 
the writer was actuated by feelings of revenge for some fancied slight 
or injury. The public sentiment on the occasion was strongly mani- 
fested towards her, a few evenings after, while she was playing Nell, 
in The Devil to Pay. The following words are addressed to the char- 
acter:—“* You have an honest face, and need not be ashamed of show- 
ing it any where.” ‘This passage was received with shouts of exulta- 
tion and three rounds of applause, which so overcame her that she 
burst into a flood of tears. Itis to be hoped that her anonymous 
assailant was present at this scene. 

At Covent Garden she remained tiil the close of the season 1813-14, 
when she closed her professional career in London. The last new 
character she appeared in was that of Barbara, in a forgotten comedy 

of Kenny’s, called Debtor and Creditor. Though she performed oc- 





casionally with al! her early ability during her closing scenes, it was 
often evident that her spirits were on the wane. Her extreme Justi 
ness, also, greatly diminished the effect of many of the juveuile 
characters which she assumed; and it must be confessed that her 
appearing thus in the decline of her powers, was greatly to be lamented. 

After leaving Covent Garden in 1613-14, she played, we believe, at 
the English Theatre in Brussels, September 1814, opening in Violante. 
She was at Neweastle seven nights in December 1814; and in July 
and August 1815 she played ten nights at Margate, where, we think, 
she closed her dramatic existence. 


* Perchance even dearer in her day of woe, 
Than when she was a boast, a marve!, and a show.” 


Of the last two years of Mrs Jordan’s life, we abstract an affecting 
statement from a work entitled “ Personal Sketches.” 

“On the continent, estranged by those she loved, as also from that 
profession, the resort to which had never failed to restore her anima- 
tion and amuse her fancy, mental malady soon communicated its 
contagion to the physical organization, and sickness began to make 
visible inroads on the heretofore healthy person of that lamented 
lady. She established herself, in the first place, at Boulogne-sur-mer. 
A cottage was selected by her at Marquetra, about a quarter of a mile 
from the gate of the fortress. Often have I since, as if on classic 
ground, strolled down the littlhe garden which had been there her 
greatest solace. The cottage is very small, but neat, commodious, and 
of a cheerful aspect. A fiower and fruit garden of corresponding 
dimensions, and a little paddock (comprising less than half an acre) 
formed her demesne. 

“ After Mrs Jordan had left Boulogne, it appears that she repaired 
to Versailles, and subsequently, in st)!! creater seerecy, to St Cloud, 
where, totally secluded, and under the | « of Johnson, she con- 
tinued to await, in a state of extreme depression, and with agitated 
impatience, the answer to some letters, by which was to be determined 
her future conduct as to the distressing business that had led her to 
the Continent. Her solicitude arose not so much from the real im- 
portance of this affair, as from her indignation and disgust at the 
ingratitude which had been displayed towards her, and which by 
drawing aside the curtain from before her unwilling eyes, had expose’ 
a novel, and painful view of human nature. | at that period occupied 
a large hotel adjoining the Bois de Boulogne. Not a mile intervened 
between us; yet, until long after Mrs Jordan’s decease, | never heard 
she was in my neighbourhood. There was no occasion whatever for 
such entire seclusion; but the ancuish of her mind had by this time 
so enfeebled her, that a bilious complaint was generated, and gradually 
increased. Its growth, indeed, did not appear to give her much un- 
easiness, so dejected and lost had she become. Day after day her 
misery augmented, and, at length, she seemed, we are told, actually 
to regard the approach of dissolution with a kind of placid weleome! 
The apartments she occupied at St Cloud, were in a house in the 
square adjoining the palace. ‘This house was large, ,'oomy, cold, and 
inconvenient; just the sort of a place which would tell in deseription 
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in aromance. The hotel had obviously once belonged to some noble- 
man; and a long, lofty, flagged gallery stretched from one wing of it 
to the other. Mrs Jordan’s chambers were shabby; no English com- 
forts solaced her in her latter moments! In her little drawing-room 
a small old sofa was the best looking piece of furniture; on this she 
constantly reclined, and on it she expired. The account given to us 
of her last moments, by the master of the house, was very affecting: 
he likewise thought she was poor, and offered her the use of money, 
which offer, was, of course declined. Nevertheless, he said, he always 
considered her apparent poverty, and a magnificent diamond ring, 
which she constantly wore, as quite incompatible, and to him, inex- 
plicable. I have happened to learn since, that she gave four hundred 
guineas for that superb ring. She had also with her, as | heard, 
many other valuable trinkets; and, on her death, seals were put upon 
all her effects, which I understand still remain unclaimed by any legal 
heir. 

“ From the time of her arrival at St Cloud, it appears Mrs Jordan 
had exhibited the most restless anxiety for intelligence from England. 
Latterly she appeared more anxious and miserable than usual ; her 
uneasiness increased almost momentarily, and her skin became wholly 
discoloured. Froin morning till night she lay sighing upon her sofa. 
At length an interval of some posts occurred, during which she re- 
ceived no answers to her letters, and her consequent anxiety, my in- 
formant said, seemed too great for mortal strength to bear up against. 
On the morning of her death, this impatient tecling reached its crisis, 
The agitation was almost feartul ; her eyes were now restless, now 
fixed, her motion rapid and unmeaning, and her whole manner seemed 
to bespeak the attack of some convulsive paroxysm. She eagerly re- 
quested Mr C———_., before the usual hour of delivery, to go for her 
letters to the post. On his return she started up and held out her 
hand, as if impatient to receive them. He told her there were none. 
She stood a moment motionless, looked towards him with a vacant 
stare, held out her hand again as if by an involuntary action, instantly 
withdrew it, and sunk back upon the sofa from which she had risen. 
He left the room to send up her attendant, who, however, had gone 
out, and Mr C-——— returned himself to Mrs Jordan. On his return 
he observed some change in her looks that alarmed him. the spoke 
net a word, but gazed at him stedfastly. She wept not—no tear 
flowed ; her face was one mom! flushed, and another livid. She 
sizhed deeply, and her heart seemed bursting. Mr C— stood 
uncertain what to do; but in a minute he heard her breath drawn 
more hardly, and, as it were, sobbingly. He was now thoroughly 
terrified ; he hastily approached the sofa, and leaning over the unfor- 





tunate lady, discovered that those deep drawn sobs had immediately 
preceded the moment of Mrs Jordan’s dissolution. She was already 
no more, ‘Thus terminated the worldly career of a woman at the very 
head f t ne y prot ss10n, and one of the best he arte d of her sex 4 thus 
did she expire, after a life of celebrity and magnificence, in exile and 
solitude, and literally of a broken heart. She was buried by Mr For- 


ster, chaplain to the ambassador.” 
In consequence of the advertisement (contained in the present not- 
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anda) respecting Mrs Jordan drawing forth some animadversions, a 
statement appeared, signed “John Barton, Royal Mint,” and dated 
Jan. 24, 1824, the writer of which, after saying, “It was through my 
hands the whole transaction, upon the separation of the Duke and 
Mrs J., passed in 1811,” proceeds thus :— 

“It was agreed that Mrs J. should have the care, until a certain 
age, of her four youngest daughters ; and a settlement was made by 
the Duke for the payment by him of the following sums :— 


“© For the maintenance of his four daughters, £1500 per annum. 


For a house and carriage for their use, . 600 ,, 





For Mrs J.’s own use, : : 1500, 
And to enable Mrs J. to make a provision 
for three married daughters, children of 

a former connexion, , , 800 —,, 

£4400, 


“It was a stipulation in the settlement, that in the event of Mrs 
J.’s resuming her profession, the care of the Duke’s four daughters, 
together with the £1500 for their maintenance, should revert to his 
Royal Highness ; and this event did actually take place in the course 
of a few months.” 

He then proceeds to state that in September 1815, Mrs J. was em- 
barrassed, and fearful of immediate arrest, through the treachery of 
“a near relation in whom she had placed the greatest confidence.” 

* Acceptances had been given by her, in blank, upon stamped paper, 
which she supposed were for small amounts, but which afterwards ap- 
peared to have been laid before her capable of carrying larger sums.” 

Under these circumstances he counselled her to retire to France, 
which recommendation she adopted. A letterfrom her, which he 
subjoins, dated “ Paris, 18th Jan. 1816,” gives a most distressing ac- 
count of her state of mind. 

Letters of administration to Mrs J.’s effects were taken out at 
Doctor’s Commons by the Treasury solicitor, 24th May 1817, and the 
property sworn to be under £300, 
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